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THE NEW AND FAVOURITE FRENCH WORK OF 


EDWARD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA. 
PRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THB KALEIDOSCOPR. 


“* Brama assai, poco spera, ¢ nulla chiede."—-Lg Tassa, 
- 
(Concluded from our last.) 


My rage against the Duke de L—— was ungovernable. 

I knew that he was sufficiently well acquainted with our 
characters, to have becn certain that my respect for Madame 
de Nevers equalled my passion for her; his pretended be- 
lief, therefore, that I was her lover, must have been the 
result of premeditated villany, worthy to excite my deepest 
resentment. I burned with the desire to wreak on him the 
vengeance that was due to me, and I turned against him 
all the fury and despair infused into my breast by so many 
different causes. I passed the night in settling my affairs ; 
I wrote to Madame de Nevers, and to M. le Maréchal 
d’Olonne, letters, which were to be delivered to them, in 
ease of my death, and I made a sort of will, in which I 
provided for some old servants of my father, whom I had 
left at Forez. My feelings were somewhat calmed, when 
I reflected that I should either avenge Madame de Nevers, 
or put an end to my own sad life, and be regretted by her. 
I struggled to subdue the regret by which I sometimes felt 
my heart touched, as well as the influence of the religious 
principles in which I had been brought up, and which, 
notwithstanding my efforts, still served to awaken remorse 
» atthe bottom of my soul. At eight o’clock I repaired to 
the Duke de L——’s. He was not yet awake, and I was 
obliged to wait. I walked hastily about in the drawing- 
room, in a state of violent agitation. At length I was 
admitted. The Duke de L—— seemed surprised by my 
visit. ** I come, Sir, (said I to him) to demand satisfac- 
tion for the insult you have offered me, and for the calum- 
nious reports you have spread abroad respecting me, and 
in which the name of Madame de Nevers is involved. 
You cannot suppose that I shall endure such an outrage, 
and it is a duty you owe to yourself, Sir, to give me satis- 
faction.”.—** I would do that with the greatest pleasure, 
(aid the Duke de L——.) You know, M. G——, that 
I am not apt to shun occasions of this kind; but, 
unfortunately, in the present instance, it is impossible 
that I should accede to your wishes.” Impossible! (I 
exclaimed ;) we have yet to ascertain that. Do not believe 
that I shall suffer you to calumniate virtue with impunity, 
and to sully the reputation of an angel of innocence and 
purity.”—** As for calumniating virtue (said the Duke 
de L———, laughing) y ust permit me to talk in a 
somewhat less lofty strain. I thought that you were the 
lover of Madame de Nevers; [ still think so, and I have 
said so; I donot, in fact, see what there is offensive to 
you in such a report; are you indignant because the 
most charming woman in Paris is given to you? There 
are many who would gladly be in your place; I should 
be among the first to wish for that distinction.” —** I, Sir, 
should blush to be in your place. Madame de Nevers 
is pure, virtuous, and irreproachable, The conduct you 





have attributed tc me would be that of a villain, and you 
ought to grant me satisfaction for your unworthy insinua- 
tions.”"—** I shall make what insinuations I please (said 
the Duke de L——;3) and I shall think of you and of 
Madame de Nevers whatever I choose to think. You 
may, if you please, deny your good fortune; this conduct 
is very praiseworthy in you, although it is quite contrary 
to the present custom. As to my consenting to fight with 
you, I give you my word of honour that I desire to do so 
no less earnestly than yourself; but you know that that 
cannot be. You are not of noble descent, you have no 
rank in the world, and I should appear ridiculous if I 
consented to do what you require of me. Such are the 
prejudices of the world. I regret exceedingly that this 
is the case (added he in a milder tone;) be assured that 
I esteem you from the bottom of my heart, M.G——, and 
that I should have been delighted to be able to fight with 
you. How pale you are! (said he ;) I sympathize with 
you; you are a inan of honour. Believe me, I detest 
this barbarous custom ; [ consider it in the highest degree 
unjust and absurd. I would gladly consent to be per- 
mitted, at the price of my lite, to fight with you.”"— 
** Great God! (I exclaimed) I thought the measure of my 
misfortunes complete.”—** Edward (said the Duke, appa- 
rently still more deeply touched by my situation) do not 
mistake a friend for an enemy ; I assure you this circum- 
stance excites in me the deepest regret. Can I not dis- 
cover some means of repairing the injury inflicted by a 
few incautious words ?"—** That you can never do (I 
replied.) Do you refuse me the satisfaction I demand 
of you ?”—** I am compelled to refuse it,’’ said the Duke. 
—‘* Well, then (I replied) you are a coward; it is the 
act of a coward to insult a man of honour, and to deprive 
him of the just means of revenge.” 

I rushed out of the Duke de L——’s house with the 
desperation of a madman; I traversed the streets in a 
state of agonizing agitation; all my reflections inspired 
me with horror. The furies of hell seemed to have bent 
against me all their deadly rage ; the evil that I had done 
was irreparable, and vengeance was denied me for the 
injury I had received! I again traced the origin of my 
misfortunes in the fatal decrees, rendered necessary by 
the establishment of social order, and I imagined I saw 
an enemy in every human being who obtruded himself 
on my attention. I now perceived that before my in- 
terview with the Duke de L——, all my hopes had been 
fixed on death, since I had not anticipated any thing that 
could happen after that visit. The world now presented 
itself to me like a vast and sterile desert, in which I could 
not advance one step without disgust and despair. I felt 
overwhelmed by the burden of my existence. Before 
another moment has elapsed, thought I, I may deliver 
myself from this state of torment. A frightful, but ir- 
resistible temptation hurried me towards the river! 

The Duke de L—— lodged at the extremity of the 
faubourg St. Germain, near the new Boulevards, and I 
passed precipitately along the rue du Bac, absorbed in 
these horrible thoughts. I was every moment interrupted 
by the crowd which filled this populous street. I could 
not behold those men, tranquilly engaged in their busi- 
ness, without experiencing a sensation of horror. Human 
nature revolts against isolation, and has need of sympathy. 
The sight of a fellow-creature, insensible to our afflictions, 


| wounds the feelings implanted by God in our souls, unlees 
they are extinguished by the laws of civilized life, and re- 
placed by selfishness. ‘This bitter sentiment increased my 
irritation, I felt no longer capable of mitigating, by any 
kindly feeling, the severity of my grief, and my despair 
was complete, when, suddenly, I thought I distinguished 
Madame de Nevers’ carriage coming towards me. I 
perceived at a distance her horses and her servants, and 
the hope of seeing her pass made my heart once more 
beat with a sensation of delight. The carriage, however, 
stopped at a few steps’ distance from me, and entered the 
court of the little convent of /a Visitation des filles Sainte- 
Maurie. 1 supposed that Madame de Nevers was going to 
attend mass there, and I immediately formed the idea of 
following her there, to join my prayers to hers, to implore 
from God strength for both of us, to seek succour and pity 
from that source of all good, who gives consolation when 
the world can no longer give it! Thus, did the presence 
of this angel raise me from despair, and save me from the 
crime I was about to commit. 

I knelt down in an obscure corner of that little church. 
With how fervent a devotion I prayed to God to console, 
to protect, to bless her, whoin I loved! Madame de Ne. 
vers was in a grated gallery; I could not see her, but I 
thought that she was, perhaps, at that moment, praying 
for her unfortunate friend, and that our sentiments were 
still the same. Oh! God! I exclaimed, may our prayers 
be blended in heaven, as our souls will one day be! 
Thus shall we be united, not otherwise; thy will forbade 
us to be united on earth, but thou wilt not separate us in 
heaven. Suffer her not to be the victim of my impru- 
dence, and let her triumph over her calumniators; then 
shall I find strength to endure my portion of misery. 
The world says I am not worthy to avenge her; so let it 
be. Itis enough for me to know that she lives happy, 
and unsullied by reproach. I alone am guilty. Had I 
followed the paths of duty, J should not have disturbed 
the tranquillity of her life. I must now have courage to 
restore to her the honour of which my presence deprives 
her; I must depart hence without delay. I seemed, 
whilst I was within those sacred walls, to be inspired with 
a degree of fortitude before unknown to me}; repentance, 
instead of plunging me into despair, animated me with 
a strong desire to expiate my faults, by sacrificing myself, 
aad thus to recover that peace of mind for which the heart 
of man never forgets to languish. I made an internal 
vow to set out that very day; but I could not resist the 
wish I felt to see Madame de Nevers once more, whiist she 
got into her carriage. I hastened to go out ; alas! she was 
gone! Near the door of the convent I meta young man, 
with whom I had aslight acquaintance. He had just arrived 
from America, and he spoke to me of that country. I was so 
indifferent as to what course of life I should pursue, that 
the name of America sufficed to fix my determination, I 
resolved to set out in the evening. America, I thought, 
is the seat of war; I will become a soldier, my blood shall 
be shed in the defence of my country. My country! alas! 
the sentiment of love for my country was no less bitter to 
me than all the others I experienced. Am 1 not, If 
thought, her disinherited child? she casts me from her, 
she thinks me unworthy to defend her! Of what conse. 
quence is that? my life shall be devoted for her; and 





although my bones may be laid in 4 foreign land, my 
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sul will return to my native soil, to wander around her 
wioin T sali never cease to love. Angel of my life! at 
thy name nv heart first learned to beat, and my last sigh 
shall be brea.bed for thee! 

The state of mind I was in, when I returned to the 
Hotel d'Olonne, was like that of a man condemned to 
death, but whose sentence will not immediately be exe- 
euted. I had resigned myself to my fate, and my grief 
was somewhat alleviated by the reflection, that my absence 
would restore to Madame de Nevers her reputation and 
her tranquillity. I had, at least, the privilege of devoting 
myself for her sake. 

The old servant who attended upon Madame de Nevers 
eame into ny room. He told me that she had stopped at 
éa Visitation with her friend, Madame de C—, and that 
they would not return until the next day. I thus lost my 
jast hope of secing her again. I wished to write to her. 
before I left her for ever, to explain the motives of my 
conduct; [ wished particularly to express to her the feel- 
ings by which my heart was torn. [succeeded only too 
well; my letter was bathed in my tears. Wherefore 
should I augment ber grief? F thought; have T not al 
ready been the cause of sufficient evil to her? Yet, does 
my duty require from me, that I should forbear to tell 
her, for the last tune, that T adore her! T hoped to be 
able to tell her so every day Of my lifes she was willing 
to receive my vows of love, and she believed our hap- 
piness possible. IT again endeavoured to write to her, 
and to conceal from her a part of what I felt, but 
my attempts were vain. The heart may wrap itself up 
an reserve when we uddress ourselves to those whom we 
do not love, but it is impossible to hide our thoughts 
from those whom we love: passion penctrates all the 
veils in which it is enveloped. [ gave my letter to 
Madame de Nevers’s old servant; he wept when he 
received it from me. This silent mark of interest was 
grateful to me; obtrusive condelence would have been 
supportable to me. I ordered post horses to be ready at 
the fall of night, and retired to my room. With how 
much grief I tore myself from the portrait of Madame de 
Nevers, which I now beheld for the last time! I kissed 
the cokd canvas; I reclined my head against it; all my 
remembrances, all my past happiness, all my hopes seemed 
united there, and I did not feel power to break the ties 
which bound me to that beloved image. My heart sunk 
within me. J could not renounce all that was dear to me 
iw lite, without enduring the bitterness of death. At 
length the fatal hour arrived. All was now over. I threw 
inyself into a post-chaise, and proceeded, without stopping, 
to Lorient, where I embarked the next day in the vessel 
which brought us both here. 

— 
CONCLUSION. 

I had some difficulty in obeying the injunctions of Ed- 
ward, and I had hardly sufficient command over myself to 
ebserve the promise I had given him, not to visit him 
during the rest of the day. Friendship reluctantly ac- 
knowledges the insufficiency of its powers; we still cling 
to the hope of consoling those whom we love, and perse- 
veringly shun the conviction, that the friend, whose mis- 
fortunes we share, is, in our arms, only a vain image, 
destitute of feeling and of life. I persuaded myself, that 
I might afford Edward some consolation, by speaking to 
him uf Madame de Nevers. He had made me acquainted 
with her character, and I knew how worthy she was 
wf the passion she had inspired. I passed the night in re- 
fecting on Edward's fate, and on the fatal distinctions, 
established in the world, of which he was the victim, those 
sources of misery to man, created by himself. I sought 
some remedy for the misfortunes of my friend, and I was 
compelled to acknowledge, with gricf, that they admitted 
of none. 

Karly the next morning I entered Edward's room; he 
was bot there. There were lying upon his table some 
mewspapers which had just arrived from France. No one 
bad seca bi go out. AsI knew that that morning had 
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| been fixed upon for the attack of the English camp, I was 


se'zed with alarm. Although I was still in a very weak 
state, I ordered a horse, and followed the course the army 
had taken, On my arrival, I perceived that a heavy can- 
nonading was directed against a position, from which it 
seemed impossible to dislodge the enemy. I distinguished 
Edward in the first ranks, and arrived just in time to see 
him fall, covered with wounds. I raised him in my 
arms; his blood flowed copiously; I wished to bind up 
his wounds, but he resisted my efforts. ** Suffer me to 
die (said he) and do not pity me: life is odious to me: 
I have lost every thing. Ah! (said he) death arrives too 
late."—He reclined his head against me and expired : 
I received his last breath. I returned in a state of emo- 
tion, of which I had believed myself no longer susceptible. 

The gazcttes contained the following article: —** Yes- 
terday, the 26th of August, at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, were celebrated, in the church and parish of Saint 
Sulpice, the obsequies of her Grace, Madame Louise 
Adelaide Henriette Natalie d’Olonne, widow of his Grace 
the Duke de Nevers, Prince of Chattillon, Marquis ot 
Souvigny, &c. &c., deceased at her hotel, rue de Bour- 
bon, at the age of twenty-one years, of a consumption. 
After the ceremony, the procession set out to Limousin, 
where Madame la Duchesse de Nevers had expressed a 
wish to be interred. Her remains have been conveyed 
to the barony of Faverange, in the bailiwick of ——, and 
district of ——, where they will be deposited in the vault 
of her ancestors, in the chapter-house belonging to the 
church of the said Faverange,” &e. &c. 

The peace that was*concluded towards the end of the 
same year permitted me to return to France; I brought 


was the star which directed my pilgrimage, and which [ 
had pursued, with devious course, indeed, but with un. 
abated ardour, for more than two thousand miles consi. 
der the nature of the place itself, its classic, its romantic 
history, its unequalled renown, its line of illustrious men, 
the title which it twice erjjoyed of ** mistress of the world,” 
the existing monuments of its long supremacy drawn from 
every subject kingdom and every tributary art; consider 
these things, and you will not wonder that a mind of any 
ay should, on such an occasion, be stirred into 
tumult. 

The first view of Rome is obtained from a hill about 
sixtcen miles distant. I had been walking with a friend 
for some time in advance of the lazy vetturino, on a 
coo! grey morning, through a sterile and almost uninha- 
bited country, where the view 1s confined by low hills, 
when, on the completion of a considerable ascent, a prose 
pect burst upon us the most interesting I ever beheld, 
The whole Campagna lay beneath us, a wide undulatin 
expanse, with scarcely a habitation or a tree, but spott 
with a tew shapeless ruins; in its midst rose the mighty 
dome of St. Peter’s, not to be mistaken, though from its 
apparent size we could scarcely believe it was at so great 
a distance; Rome was partly concealed from us by one 
of its own hills, but we discerned steeples and smoke, in 
a line so long as to indicate a great city, stretching to the 
lett of Sc. Peter’s; the vast plain of the Campagna was 
bounded on the south by the Aiban Mount, on the east 
by the Sabine and Tiburtine hills and a range of snow. 
capped Appenines, on the north by Mount Soracte and 
other inferior elevations, and on the west by the blue 
Mediterranean which melted into the far horizon. The 
objects of the scene were few, but every one was novel to 
me, and each of itself sufficient to arouse a host of asso- 
ciations. ‘The very void was eloquent; the desert Cam. 
pazna accorded but too well with the ruined greatness of 
the empire; and its mournful expanse seemed a fittin, 
burial-place for so much grandeur as was actually consi 
there. We looked down upon the theatre of more than half 





with me the body of my unfortunate friend. I d ded 
and obtained permission from M. le Maréchal d’Olonne 
to have it deposited in the vault which contained the re- 
mains of his betrothed wife. I caused the body to be 
placed at the foot of the coffin of Madame de Nevers. 
The performance of this duty afforded some alleviation to 
my grief. : 

M. le Maréchal d’Olonne had then retired from court. 
He resided at Faverange during the remainder of his life, 
which he devoted to the most active and enlightened 
beneficence ; but, though his career was long, and, appa- 
rently, peaceful, he was, till death, a prey to the deepest 
melancholy. He often said that he was mistaken when 
he believed that there were in life two ways of being 
happy. THE END. 











The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. XI. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
<a 

ROME—FIRST VIEW OF THE CITY AND CAMPAGNA— 

THE TIBER—PORTA AND PIAZZA DEL POPOLO— 

EGYPTIAN OBELISK—-ANTONINE COLUMN—=DO- 

GANA—PANTHEON—CASTLE OF ST. ANGELO—ST. 

PETERS. —=—_ 

Dear » . Rome, November 28, 1825. 

I date to you, at length, from ** the Eternal City,” but 
I scarcely know how to proceed further than the date. If 
I had learnt Horace’s lesson of ** Nil admirari,” I might 
tell you, in a very cool and orderly manner, when and 
how I arrived, at what hotel I stopt, where I went first, 
what objects I have seen, and how they have pleased me: 
but my thoughts and imagination have been far too much 
excited to dispose me for pursuing such a steady log-book 
plan; and, though I own it would be the most prudent 
thus to begin at the beginning, I am much more inclined 
to plunge ** in medias res,” hurry you to St. Peter’s and 
the Colesium, or plant you on the Capitol, and bid you 
look back a few thousand years. However, as I don’t 
wish you to think that Rome has turned my head, I shall 
lay force upon my unruly thoughts, 2nd compel them to 
record what has happened to me, in some kind of order. 








the R history. Our view comprehended not merely 
the kingdoms of Latinus and of Romulus, bu the limits 
of the republic for many ages of its heroic adolescence. 
When the petty commonwealth had swelled into an em- 
pire that comprised the whole civilized world, the same 
space hardly sufficed for its metropolis, and the Cam- 
pagna contained as many millions as are now spread over 
the whole of Italy.* The Flaminian Way was then 
lincd with an uninterrupted series of temples and magni- 
ficent dwellings as far as Otriculi, a distance of nearly 
fifty miles; but all these edifices are now as completely 
obliterated as though they had been swallowed: up by an 
earthquake; scarcely a vestige remains to indicate that 
they ever existed, scarcely a village occupies their site. 
After descending the hill from which we obtained a first 
view of Rome, we found the remainder of the journey 
destitute of objects to attract notice, there being neither 
natural beauty, cultivation, inhabitants, nor any point 
commanding a distinct view of the city. I employed my- 
self, therefure, in reading the sixth Encid, and it was 
with a melancholy but most lively interest that I perused 
the triumphant description put by Virgil into the prophe- 
tic mouth of Anchises, of the rise, extension, and glory of 
the Roman state, his enumeration of the most illustrious 
men who adorned its history, and of the countries subject 
to itsdominion in the time of Augustus. It was on one 
account more interesting to read Horace’s Ode to the same 
emperor, intended, like the sublimer passage of the epic 
oet, to flatter the monarch by describing the remote 
ands which looked up to him; the lyrist mentions our 
tempest-beaten island amongst the extremities of the 
earth, ¢hen one of the humblest tributaries to Rome, whoee 
remains we now look down upon with pity :— 
“« Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, 
Medusque, et Indus, te profugus Scythes 
Miratur, o tutela presens 
Italie, DoMINZQUE RoMz; 


“ Te, fontium que celat origines 
Nulusque, et Ister, te rapidus Tigris, 
Te belluosus qui remotis 
Obstrepit Oceanus a. 8; 
‘« Te non paventis funera Gale, 
Dureque tellus audit Iberia: 
Te cede gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis.” 
Car. L. Tv. Ong Xut 





If I should momentarily deviate from my resolution, if I 
should manifest amy symptoms of raving, consider the cire | 
cumstances, and you wilt admit that they form some apo- | 
logy. Consider that the prime object of my curiosity, in | 
travelling on the Continent, was to see Rome; consider 
that I had cherished this object for years; consider that it 


In descending the hill to the Ponte Mollie, about a mile 
from the city gate, we obtained the first distinct view of 





*‘* We may reckon,” says Addison, in his ‘ Remerks on se- 
vera] par ts of Italy,’ ‘‘ by a very moderate computation, 
ae ee in the Campania of old Rome than are now 
in u y. 
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Rome, which presents a large number of towers, domes, 
and spires, the general effect of which is fine, thouzh all 
look diminutive beside the majestic cupola of St. Peter's, 
rising from the acclivity of the Vaiicin mount, and seer 
from this point to great advantage. We crossed the Tiber 
by this bridge, anciently the Pons Miivius, which marks 
the scene of Constantine’s decisive vic'ory over his rival 
Maxentias, and we found this celebrated stream answer 


here, as we had tound it before at Perugia and Otricoli, to , 


Virgil's description, 

: “*Vorticibus rapidis, et multa flavus arena.” 
In other words, itis a rapid and muddy river; and, as toits 
dimensions, it is about the width ot the Ouse below York. 

The entrance of Rome by the Porta del Popo'o is tine. 
A lofty gate admits you into the spacious and handsome 
Piazza del Popolo, surrounded by new buildings, with an 
elegant fountain on each hand, and from the opposite 
side of the place run three diverging streets, like radii 
from a centre, the middle one beiag the Corso or main 
street of Rome, which carries the eye tothe very heart 
of the city. On the left of the piazza rises the Pincian 
hill, the summit of which commands an excellent view of 
the modern part of the city, and is the favourite promenade 
and drive of the inhabitants. But my attention was im- 
mediately arrested by a lofty Egyptian obelisk, placed in 
the centre of the piazza, and, whilst our passports were 
undergoing examination at the gate, I went up to exainine 
it. Till I saw this monument I never thought an obelisk 
an elegant object, but I am now convinced to the contrary 5 
there is something at once beautiful and sublime in the 
regularity aad simplicity of its form, its stately elevation, 
and its almost imperceptible narrowing upwards till it 
finishes in a point which seems like an index to the skies. 
This obelisk, too, is one immense shaft of Eyzyptian gra- 
nite, which, placed on a pedestal, rises to the height of 
more than a hundred feet ; the texture of the stone is so 
close, that it retams its original high polish; and the 
hieroglyphics with which it is entirely covered, having 
been cut deep, are as sharp and perfect in their edges as 
if they had been executed yesterday. I could not but re- 
gard this monument—older than any edifice in Rome, 
and raised by an Egyptian monarch who had been dead 
at least twenty-three centuries,* with great veneration ; 
and it impressed me with a strong idea of the ancient 
grandeur of that capital, which, alone, of all the cities of 
the universe, transplanted these wonderful monuments, 
eovered with mysterious symbols, from the banks of the 
Nile, to satisfy the pride of its emperors and people. This 
was the first obelisk brought to Rome, and is amongst the 
largest of the eleven obelisks that adorn the city ; it was 
erected by Augustus, and was re-erected, after lying pros- 
trace for ages, by Sixtus V.: like most of thé other monu- 
ments of antiquity restored by that extraordinary pontiff, 
it is cledicated to the honour of the Christian religion, 
and now bears a cross on the summit, as well as an inscrip- 
tion on its base, purporting that, though originally des- 
tined to the commemoration of an impious idolatry, it is 
now consecrated to the honour of the Cross. You may 
imagine that the monument and the inscription produced 
a singular mixture of associations in my mind; but I sus- 
pect that the very impression thus created on entering the 
¢ity will be that with which I shall leave it—a somewhat 
jumbled, but not the less true, idea, of the magnificence of 
various nations, the monuments of various religions, of 
royal, republican, imperial, and pontifical, of different 
illustrious epochs, of ruin and glory, of durability and 
decay. 

“Omnia Romane cedent miracula tere ; 
Natura hic posuit quidquid ubique.’ t 

Having obtained the receipts for our passports, we were 
escorted by an officer to the custom-house, which is at a 
considerable distance from the gate. We went along the 
Corso, a street nearly a mile in length, rather narrow and 
without causeways, but containing several magnificent 
palaces, and serving, together with the Pincian, as the 
regular afternoon parade of the carriages. Half way 
down the Corso we turned off into the Piazza Colonna, 

*® The history of this obelisk is not free from difficulty. 
It is clear that it was brought by Augustus from Egypt, and 
erected in the Circus Maximus; and it is pretty generally 
supposed to be that obelisk, which Pliny (Hist. lib. 36, ¢.9 
and 10) tells us was cut by Semneserteus, who reigned in the 
age of Pythagoras; but it does not agree with the measure. 
ment he gives, being only 80 English feet in height, witha 
base 26 feet high, whereas Pliny s .ys it was 125 feet (Roman.) 
Some antiquaries therefore suppose it to be tne obelisk cut 
by Ramises, who reigned at the time of the Trojan war, and 
which Pliny mentions as being 80 cubits high; but this is 
nearly as incompatible as the other with the actual dimen- 
sions, 80 cubits being 120 feet. It is to be hoped we shall 
not long remain in doubt on this head, for, if M. Champollion 
has succeeded in discovering the key to the hieroglyphics, 
either he or his English disciples will be able to decypher the 
inscription on this obelisk. 

t Propertius, L. III, El, 22, 








so called from the triumphal column of Marcus Aurelius, 
which stands in the centre. This is one of the finest im 
perial monumen'sof Rome, erected, like the other column 
on the model of wh:ch it was constructed, to the memory 
of a victorious, philosophic, and beneficent prince. ‘hough 
somewhat more injured than Trajan’s column, its effect is 
nearly the same: a hundred and thirty-five feet in height 
and twelve in diameter, it is surrounded by a series of sculp. 
ture running up in a spiral form from the bottom to the 
top, the figures being about two feet in height, and the 
whole representing the victories of the second Antonine. 
In place of the statue of the Emperor which originally 
stood on the summit, Sixtus V. put up the bronze statue 
of St. Paul, and dedicated the column to that apostle ! 

Close to the Piazza Colonna is the Pontifical Dogana, 
or Custom-house. The front of this building includes a 
colonnade of rich Corinthian pillars, fluted and of Greek 
marble, betwixt which the brick wall of the present struc- 
tures has been built, in such a manner as to hide half their 
circumference: an extremely fine entablature surmounts 
the colonnade, and this would be the handsomest range of 
columns in Rome, if it were not deformed by its modern 
accompaniments. The colonnade anciently formed one 
side of a peripteral temple erected to Antonius Pius, which 
stood in the Antonine forum. At the Custom-house we 
had some litde trouble, occasioied by the mortal dread 
which the Papal Government entertains of books. Our 
trunks were searched, and every printed book we had, 
dictionaries, guide-books, and all included, was taken 
from us, and packed up, to be examined on the followmg 
morning. The delay was occasioned by our having ar- 
rived, after a seven days’ journey from Florence, ona 
Sunday. When we called on the following day, we were 
very politely received by an officer, who examined the 
books, admired the beautiful type and binding ot some of 
them, expressed a high opinion of the state of the arts in 
England, and, finding that none of the books were 
amongst the enormous catalogue of prohibited works, al- 
lowed them ail to pass. Yet, afier this, he required us to 
make a written declaration, that these were classical, topo- 
graphical, and grammatical works, and intended solely for 
our own use; which being done, we were permitted to 
take them away. 

We had intended to make our first visit to St. Peter's, 
but, finding that the Pantheon lay nearly in our way, we 
could not resist the temptation of seeing it. This is the 
most perfect of the ancient Roman temples, indeed almost 
the only one in any tolerable preservation, but it is seen 
under great disadvantages. Standing in a filthy situation 
—hemmed round on three sides with houses—the ground 
in front raised several yards above its original level—de- 
formed with two wretched little belfries flanking its unri- 
valled portico—robbed of the marble facing to its walls, of 
the rich sculpture which adorned its pediment and niches, 
and of the bronze that lined its cupola and coated its beams 
—blackened with the smoke and dirt of ages ;—it yet pos- 
sesses such architectural beauties, that I was struck with 
the liveliest admiration at the first sight of it, and, with- 
out noticing the many circumstances which injure its ap- 
pearance, I could not help pronouncing it the most ma- 
Jestic edifice I ever saw. There is a noble simplicity in 
the design, which delighted me. It has no compartments 
and no appendages. It consists of one vast circular hall, 
the lofty walls of which rise upwards into a magnificent 
hemispherical vault; but, that the form might not be too 
simple, a portico of the grandest proportions was added, 
consisting of a triple colonnade, surmounted by a pediment. 
The columns in the front row are eight in number, in 
either of the other rows four; each pillar is composed of 
a single block of red granite, nearly five feet in diameter, 
and forty-two in height: the capitals are Corinthian, and, 
of course, very rich. ‘The Roman pediment is higher, and 
I think less elegant, than the Greek ; and the pediment of 
the Pantheon would be open to objection as somewhat too 
heavy, if we did not recollect that it was originally filled 
with bass-reliefs of gilded bronze, which must have re- 
lieved its massiveness. The pleasure I had felt in con- 
templating the exterior of this edifice was still further 
raised when I entered it ; you cannot understand the glo- 
rious effect of so spacious a rotunda swelling into a lofty 
dome, without actually seeing it. At the first glance you 
comprehend the noble plan, and feel its admirable effect ; 
the judgment is instantly satisfied, but the eye never, for 
it cannot grow weary of coursing over so grand and har- 
monious. a design. ‘There are no windows, but the centre 
of the vault is open, and admits a flood of light equally 
to the whole building. The dome is indented with me- 
dallions, and was formerly lined with bronze, gilt, but 
the bronze was carried off by Constans II. the Greek Em- 
peror, and its place has been tastefully supplied with a 
coat of whitewash! The walls are surrounded with fluted 
Corinthian columns, of yellow marble, and by niches, in 


which stood formerly the statues of the heathen gods, but 

at present Chey serve as cliapels for the saints, the temple 

having been converted into a Christian church. If the edi- 
tice, thus injured and despoiled, is so strikingly beautiful, 
, what must have been tts original grandeur! Not only was 
| the cupola covered with bronze, but the ceiling of the por- 
| tico was richly coated with the same materials, all of which 
| Urbar: VILE. in imitation of earlier plunderers, removed to 
| form tne high altar of St. Peter’s, and cannon for the castle 
of St. Angelo.* The statues which filled the niches were 
doubdess of the most exquisite sculpture, being those of 
ithe gods, to the whole conipany of whom, though more 
| particularly to Jupiter the Avenger.-F the temple was de- 
dicated by its founder, Marews Agrippa, son-in-law of the 
Emperor Augustus. The statues of Augustus and Agrippa 
stood in the niches of the vestibule, and they now adorn 
the Palace Grimani at Venice, a cardinal of that temily 
having obtained a grant of them from the Pope, when it 
was thought improper to keep heathen statues in the ves- 
tibule of a Christian chureh.f Clement XII. was not so 
nice, for he took a splendid sarcophagus of the porphyry 
from the same vestibule, and placed it in the church of St. 
John Lateran, where it serves tor his own sepulchre. If 
I give you the dimensions of the Pantheon, it may assist 
you in forming an idea of the building: the height and 
diameter are equal, viz. a hundred and forty-two feet, 
and the portico 1s a hundred and ten feet wide by sixty-six 
fect deep.—It added to the gratification with which this 
building inspired me, to find here the tomb of Raphael, 
a painter the characteristies of whose works accord sin- 
gularly with those of the edifice in which he lies—su- 
preme in beauty, truth, noblevess, and sublimity, never 
wearying the spectator, but always increasing his admira- 
tion. Hanuibal Carracci also reposes here, a great man 
who died heart-broken at the wretched pittance granted 
him for years of labour by a cardinal of the Farnese 
family ; who paid for some of the finest and most elabo- 
rate frescos in the world a price not equal to a journey- 
man’s wages.—Lastly, here lies Hercules Consalvi, the 
liberal and able minister of the late Pope—a character too 
rare in that station not to be mentioned with the highest 
respect: the cardinal's bust has been extremely well exe- 
cuted by Thorwaldsen, and his countenance shows the 
mild, superior, and enlightened statesman. 

Our road to St. Peter’s lay over the bridge of St. An- 
gelo, on the opposite side of which stands the castle of 
the same name, the present citadel of Rome, converted 
to that use by Belisarius, but erected by the Emperor 
Adrian as his own mausoleum, and apparently intended 
to rival the tombs of the Kgyptian kings in durability. 
The form of the pyramid is certainly better calculated 
than any other to resist the attacks of violence or time; 
but for beauty and grandeur, combined with strength, no 
form can be so good as the circular, which was adopted 
by Adrian, and the walls built of enormous thickness. 
The height of this monument, which, on account of its 
prodigious size, was called the Mole, has been greatly ree 
duced, and it has been otherwise despoiled as much as 
possible, its marble casing having entirely disappeared, 
and all the splendid coluunns, statues, and other ornas 
ments, with which it was decorated in magnificent pros 
fusion, having been either appropriated in the embellish- 
ment of more modern buildings, or destroyed in the nue 
| merous siezes which the fortress has sustained. But it is 
still astonishing for its magnitude, ard forms a tine ob- 
| ject to a person who crosses the bridge of St. Angelo. 
The bridge and the castle received their present name 
from the appearance of the Archangel Michael (perched 
upon the fortress) to Pope Gregory the Great, announc- 
ing to him that the plague which raged in the city 
should ceuse: a colossal figure of an angel with outstretched 
wings now stands on the top of the castle, but it is so 
black, being of bronze, that you would rather suppose it a 
messenger of the gon of darkness: the bridge is also 
rendered very angelic, by ten of those personages in marble 
stationed on the parapets. ‘I'he castle is used not merely 
as a fortress, but as a prison, in which both state prisoners 
and common malefactors are confined. ‘The Prince Spada, 
a young man of the highest rank, arrested more than a 
year ago for joining in the association of the Carbonari, is 
at present imprisoned here; I understand that he is not 
brought to trial, because he is a subject not of the Pope, 
but of the Emperor of Austria, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment is well known to be extremely dilatory in all judi- 
cial proceedings. 

(The conclusion of Letter XI. next week.) 








* The metal thus remeved by Urban, though only the 
relics left by Constans, weighed not less than forty-five 1.11 
lions of Roman pounds, 

¢ On the occasion of the battle of Actium, 

¢ This was the reason assigned to me for the grant by the 
custode tothe Grimani Palace, 
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EDITH, 
A POEM, IN THREE CANTOS. 


(Continued from number 298, page 296.) 


CANTO BECOND. 





Through the clear blue heaven the moon career'd, 
And the stars on their radiant thrones appear’d; 
But fair Edith’s star beam'd no more that night, 
Though each one, save hers, shed its lovely light. 


Again rose the storm, but brief was its hour, 
Though rais'd by the ald of hell's dread power; 
For the spirits of evil rode high on the blast, 
And a spell over carth and heaven they cast: 
The Lord of Glenallan bad need of their aid, 
And for their good service his soul he paid. 


The Lord of Glenallan was Edith’s foe, 

His band of oppression had worked her woe; 
And now he is leagued with the powers of hell, 
And her star is obscured by their dark spell. 


In the deepest vaults of Glenallan tower, 

There stood two forms at the midnight hour; 

’fwas Glenalian's Lord and a wizard of might, 

Who by magie could raise the spirits of night. 

Oh! fearful and dread were the words they spoke, 

As flashes of light through the darkness broke; 

And dreadful rites they prepared to fulfil, 

That the spirits of air might obey their will. 

First did Glenallan his faith forswear, 

Then his homage he paid to the Prince of Air; 

With hands uplifted he promised to be 

His, body and soul, to eternity. 

Then spoke the wizard in words so dread, 

‘They shook in their tombs the mighty dead ; 

He loudly called on the spirits who dwell 

tu the shades of night to obey his spell; 

He charged them in words of awful power 

To ald Glenallan in needful hour; 

Ani to cloud the star that bright and free 

still controlled fair Edith’s destiny. 

(For fate had decreed, that while that star 
Should beam in the azure sky, 

Though power and wealth 'gainst Edith might war, 
Yet could she their efforts defy.) 


Toud waa the laugh that rong through the air, 
It seemed as if legions of fiends were there; 
For Glenallan tower to its base was shook, 
And pale and dismayed was Glenallan’s look. 


No word spake the wizard—bis hand he raised, 
Aud with eye of fire ov Glenallan gazed ; 
While an awful sound the horrid laugh broke, 
and a voice In accents of thunder spoke >— 
“ Lord of Glenallan! thy prayer és heard, 

Ard the miid to thy power ts gtven ; 
Lord of Glenallan! thy prayer ts heard, 

And thow art an outcast from heaven.” 
© f care net,” lie cried, with a fiendish laugh, 
« The cup of revenge to its dregs will f quaff ; 
Soon shall that proud maid In my arms repose, 
And’ eooa shall her lover his short life clowe : 
sedrite of evil! ye promise me well, 
Aad eeon ahall be proved your potent spell ; 
Ww Bdith'’e star doth withdraw its ray 
bere abe reaches ber twentieth natal day, 


| Then will I own your sovereign power, 
And your slave will I be from this glad hour.” 

| Again through the vault loud laughter rung, 

} It ceased, and a voice as if angeis sung:— 

| “* Lost man! thou art doomed by the powers of hell; 

Lord of Glenallan! farewell, farewell!” 

| e 2 * * ° & * 

he moon in her course is careering high, 

While Glenallun stands ‘neath the clear blue sky, 

Vet gazes he not on the queen of night, 

Though his brow is ting’d with her silver light: 

His eye is fixed on the western heaven, 

But Edith’s star to his view is not given; 

Oh then the heart of Glenallan beat high, 

And the fire of triumph illumin’'d his eye,— 

“‘ For Edith’s star had withdrawn its ray, 

Ere the dawn of her twentieth natal day; 

The power which protected that lady bright 

Had quail’d before the spirits of night; 

No more would her pure and lovely star 

Shine bright on the blue heaven beaming afar; 


And swiftly approached her darkest hour.” 

So deem’d that haughty and sinful Lord, 

And thrice towards heaven he raised his sword; 
“* Harold,” he cried, ‘‘ thy hour is come, 

The spirits of night have decreed thy doom; 
Soon, soon shall thy life-blood stain my brand, 
For a potent spell will direct my hand; 

And the fiends of hell shall rejoice to see 

The close of thy wayward destiny.” 


A moment's pause, and Glenallan is gone, 
He hath passed away like the evil one; 
But vain are his hopes, and vain his spell, 
Though aided by all the powers of hell. 
Oh Edith, thy hour of trial draws near, 
Thy guardian star doth no more appear; 
Thy foeman’s arm is raised in might, 

And who shall battle for Edith’s right? 
Yet fear not, maiden, thy cause is just, 

In the hand of Heaven still put thy trust; 
And though earth and hell against thee combine, 
The triumph of virtue shall yet be thine; 
Thy star will again beam bright and free, 
And glorious will prove thy destiny. 





THE AFRICAN’S WRONGS. 


chap. 4, ver. 10. 

ate 

Mid the deep roar of ocean, what mingling groan 
O’er Atlanta’s wide waters, to Britain, is borne! 

*Tis the sigh which is breathed to humanity’s God, 
By the slave as he toils ‘neath the tyrant’s fell rod: - 
"Tis the cry which ascends when the innocent bleed ; 


No! He who impels the fierce tornado’s breath, 
And gives to the lightning the arrows of death, 


And shall He be deaf, who heard Israel's cry, 

When the proud King of Egypt his arm did defy ? 
No! the chosen of God proved the tyrant’s dire chain, 
But their cry rose to him, and their fetters were vain. 
Say, what was the recompence Heav'n decrecd, 


When in fury and wrath they arose to pursue, 
Behold how their strongest his waters o’erthrew ! 
And his arm is not shortened, his might is the same, 





' 
' 
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And the sword of his justice retains still its fame. 
Then let the oppressor take heed ere too late, 

The Egyptian was harden’d, till sealed was his fate: 
And his followers were blind to the ruin at hand, 


Till their horsemen and chariots were swept from the land. 


The clouds of misfortune now ‘round her would lower, 


Manchester. J. H. 


“The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me.”—Gen. 


Can the strong arm of power stay the wing of its speed ? 


Gave the sigh, and the tear, and the heart-piercing moan, 
That the wrongs of the injured might rise to His throne. 





To their cruel oppressors ;—what deem'd He their sneed ? | 


| 
| 
! 
| 





*Tis the voice of that God who to Moses appeared, 
That is pleading in hearts where his law is revered ; 
*Tis the hand of Omnipotence points to the wrong 

The feeble endure, from the proud and the strong ; 
And his servants, commissioned, proclaim his decree,— 
‘Their cry I have heard, let my people go free !"” 
Arise, then, Britannia, thou land of the brave, 

Let thy charter of freedom extend to the slave; 

Let the voice of thy sons be heard loud in his cause, 


And the smile of thy daughters—spcak virtue’s applause! 


Liverpool. D. 








THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


We extract the following happy version of the Lord's 
Prayer from ** Devotional Verses,” just published, by 


BERNARD Barton: 


Father of all! who dwell’st above, 
Thy name be hallowed here; 

As in those realms of peace and love, 
Where saints that name revere. 

Thy kingdom come; thy will, alone, 
Be done by man below; 

As spirits round thy glorious throne, 
Their pure obedience show. 

Give us this day our daily bread; 
Not merely outward food, 

But that whereon the soul is fed, 
The source of heavenly good. 

Forgive our trespasses, a8 we 
In pardoning love abide; 

Since none forgiveness win from thee 
Who pardon have denied. 

And fead us from temptation far; 
From evil, Lord, restore; 

For thine the power, the kingdom, are, 
The glory evermore! 


S caeunabpensinanaaneetant 





The Beauties of Chess. 





‘* Ludimus effigiem belli."—Vipa. 
—- 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXXVIII. 
White. Black. 
1 Knight......E—74 1 Bishop ...R—7 
2 Castle ......C—54 2 Bishop ...C—s 
3 Bishop ...... E—494 3 Knight ...E—4 
4 Pawn ......D—5)4 MaTE. 


[No. Lxxx1x.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in four moves. 


Black, 
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#tliscellant s. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

sin,—I have sent you the following, extracted from 
the works of the great Sempolous Magous, an author now 
much neglected, as a fine specimen of simple, unaffected 
griting. His resolves at first, the gradual giving way to 
the temptation, yet all the while apparently confirming 
his good resolution, while his eyes are, however, never oF 
the * nice mealy potato,"* as he expressively terms it, until 
heat last finds his moral rectitude overturned, and the 
fine mealy potato in his stomach, is admirably described. 

This simple moral lesson may not, perhaps, please 
modern taste, which requires something unnatural, 
strained, or dazzling. But if it is good writing that 
laces, as it were, the object before the reader’s eyes, then 
$empolous Magnus’s short moral tale ‘is certainly so, and 
pill remain as long as the English language exists a spe- 
cimen of pure, natural, unaffected composition. —Yours, 
SAMUEL OLDWIG. 





—_—_—_—_—_— 


ke. 
Hubhub-house, Feb. 4, 1826. 





THE MEALY POTATO. 


[had just alighted at a village inn, and had made my 
way to the public room, my appetite in a most ravenous 
state, having been out trom an early hour exposed to a 
keen north-wester. On the table were some fine potatoes 
and steak, intended for a gentleman about setting out. I 
was extremely hungry, the potatoes were very tenpung, 
fain would { have made them my own, but as they 
were for another I did not like to touch them. No; my 
sense of moral duty forbade this; but then I was very 
hungry; there stood the steaming potatoes; I drew a 
little nearer, and put a fork into one. There can surely 
be no harm in taking one, enly one! said I; but consci- 
ence checked me—I laid it down—it was a fine mealy po- 
tato. I resumed my chair. I began to reason with my- 
self: —What, said I, is my resolution so weak as not to be 
able to resist such a slight temptation? Shall I, for the 
sake of gratifying my appetite a few minutes sooner than 
I otherwise should, break through the laws of morality ? 
No! far be from me; it shall never be said that I, Sem- 

lous Magnus, gave up my character for strick poor gw 
lor the sake of this paltry potato.—Here I again took hold 
of the fork in the potato; it really was a nice, white, warm, 
mealy potato.—No, no; Sempolous Magnus, you know 
better than to do such a foolish thing as this: you know bet- 
ter than to destroy your fair name by one munch.—I threw 
myself back into my chair, quite pleased with my victory; 
but no sooner had I finished my inward reasoning, than I 
discovered, that while resolving not even to touch the 
potato, I had eaten it up—eaten up the nice, white, warm, 
mealy potato.—Reader, learn from this the moral, that he 
who begins to reason himself from a gratification, Has half 
lost the battle: to overcome temptation, fly from it. 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 

We understand that Captain King, who not long since 
returned from a survey of the coasts ot New Holland, &c. 
is about to sail‘on another expedition, which is calculated 
to last five years. His first operations will be to proceed 
along the South American coast, from the Rio de Ja Plata 
to Cape Horn, and to endeavour to open an intercourse 
with the natives of this vast peninsula, of whom so little 
is known. Captain Weddell’s recent ed in the An- 
tarctic, and intercourse with the people of Tierra del Fuego, 
seems to have awakened the attention of our naval Go- 
vernment to the profound ignorance in which we are 
steeped with regard to the southern hemisphere, and 
prompted it to order this laudable undettaking, which we 
doubt not is only om of an extensive system of inquiry to 
be carried on in the same quarter,—every Pd becoming 
more and more important. Captain Lord Byron’s vayage 
(in the Blonde) we take to be connected with the same 
object; and we should be glad to see the seaman-like in- 
telligence and experience of the enterprising Captain Wed- 
dell ayain employed in the same service. It is strange, 
that while so much of effort has been directed towards the 
North Pole, hardly any investigation has been directed 
towards the South, since the time of Cook. Yet, as far as 








abund e of 
which they furnish. 

Returning to Capt. King's late survey, we are informed 
that he has found the eastern and northern shores of New 
Holland to be extremely desert, and the inhabitants in 
the most savage state. He failed to discover any great 
river flowing into the sea, as it was supposed might be the 
case 3 and only one great inlet was left unexplored, where 
it was possible such a river might exist. All hopes, there- 
fore, of this coast being aught but barren and inhospitable, 
seem to have vanishec. An account of the voyage is pre- 
paring for publication. 


I furs, oils, and other articles of trade 








Stowe, the historian, has left us some account of the 
march ng watches that formerly paraded many of the 
streets of London, i1 which he says that ** the whole way 
ordered for this watch extended to 2300 tailors’ yards ot 
assize, for the furniture whereof with lights there were 
appointed 700 cressets, 500 of them being found by the 
companies, the other 200 by the Chamber of London. 
Besides the watch lights, every constable in London, in 
number more than 240, had his cresset; the charge of 
every cresset was in light 2s. 4d. and every cresset had two 
men, one to hold it, another to bear a bagg with light, 
and to serve it; so that the poore men pertaining to the 
eressets, taking wages, besides that every one had astrawne 
hat, with a badge painted. and his breakfast in the morn- 
ing, amounted in number to almost 2000.” 











Che Traveller. 


NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 
In 1822, 1823, and 1824. 


By Major Denham, Capt. Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oudney, §c. 
(From THE LITERARY GAZETTE.) 


a 


Of this work very high expectations have been formed, 
and, unlike many publications under similar circumstances, 
it will not disappoint them. The volume is full of novel 
intelligence, and replete with remarkable incident. Ex- 
tending across the Great Desert from Tripoli to within 
ten degrees of the Equator on the north, besides a lateral 
movement to a considerable distance towards the west, 
(reaching from Kouka in Bornou to Sackatoo, the capital 
of the Fellatah empire,) these travels bring us to a know- 
ledge of much geographical importance; of extraordinary 
interest, as it relates to tribes and nations hitherto unseen 
by European eyesy and of curious value, in so far as it 
has gathered from report information respecting rivers and 
countries still unexplored by African enterprise. Such are 
its general characteristics; nor do its details fall short in 
matters well calculated to gratify the public. Personal 
adventures of the most striking kind; stories of peril and 
of death, imparting a melancholy feeling to the narrative 
of our surviving countrymen; an admirably drawn and 
ably engraved series of illustrations, embracing no fewer 
than forty-three portraits, views, &c. &c.; and an excel- 
lent map, showing the route of the travellers, as the pic- 
tures illustrate the features, custume, and customs of the 
natives; all combine to increase the attractions of this 
book, which, like a wadey in the heart of the desert, glad- 
dens us amid the sterility of the present publishing season. 
It will, therefore, be a pleasing task to make our readers 
acquainted with its leading traits and merits; only pre- 
mising that the style is lively and agreeable, and the entire 
character of a very popular destription. 

Having —_ the fatiguing jourpey from Tripoli 
to Mourguk, in Fezzan, our travellers found nothing but 
delays and disappointments interposed betweem them and 
their ulterior objects. Notwithstanding the Bashaw’s let- 
ters, their progress was impeded, and Major Denbain was 
obliged to retrace his weary steps to Tripoli, where he ob- 
tained an audience of the ruler, and statéd his grievances 
in a way becoming the spirit of a Briton. Not being satis- 
fied, he sailed fer England, telling the Bashaw that he 
would represent to our Government how grievously they 
had been deceived, and how shamefully the word of pre- 
mise had been broken. This had the desired effect: the 
Bashaw despatched couriers after him to Marseilles, Malta, 
and Leghorn; aad receiving the despatch sent to the first- 
mentioned place, he re-embarked for the coast of Barbary, 
and, in seven days after, the expedition set out with yood 
auspices, under the conduct of a worthy Arab mitrchant, 





r-gards those southern regions, the science of geography is | called Boo-Khafoom, and a sufficient escort. 


miserably deficient; and there is another great induce- 


ment for a commercial country to explore them, viz. the followers of Boo-Kh 


** Besides our own 


ople,” says the uuthor, ** and the | 
loom, we had a number of liberated | 


slaves, who were returning to their homes. The Bashaw 
had given freedom to twenty-four from the castle, sixteen 
of whom were females. Our friend Mohammed D’Ghies 
had also liberated three young women, all under twenty, 
natives of Begharmi, the evening previous to out leaving 
Tripoli, te!ling them, in my presence, that his friends, the 
English, wishing to visit their country, was the cause of 
their being set at liberty. There are circumstances at- 
tached to this act of D'Ghies beyond the mere liberation 
of three healthy negresses, so creditable to the feelings of 
this excellent old man, that they must not be omitted. 
Two of these girls only bad fallen into his hands, and on 
his intimating to them his intention of giving them their 
liberty, they told him that another sister had been brought 
to Tripoli with them, and sold, like themselves, to slavery ; 
but they knew not what was become ot ber. Mohammed 
D'Ghies, after much inquiry, succeeded in finding out who 
had been the purchaser, paid the price demanded for her 
liberation, and provided the means for enabling all the 
sisters to return together to their own country with Boo- 
K: aloom. 

** On the 20th October, in a date grove a short distanee 
from the town of Temenhint, we found a katila from 
Mourzuk, and some of the Mamelukes who had come 
trom Darfoor and Waday. I visited them with Boo- 
Khaloom ; their tents scarcely held together, and they 
gave a deplorable account of their sufferings ; two of them 
had been Beys, and one, Mobammed Bey, was still in the 
prime of life, and conversed with spirit; the other, Ali 
Bey, appeared weighed down by his mistortunes, and was 
between fifty and sixty years of aye; they had left Cairo 
fifteen years, and had passed the greater part of their 
exile in and near Dongala. On the approach of the army 
of Mohammed Ali, three hundred and fifty of them mus- 
tered at Dongala, and Getermined on passing to Kordo- 
fan, and from thence to Darfoor. At Dartoor they re- 
fused to receive them, and they then moved on to Wara, 
the capital of Waday, where also they were refused per- 
mission to remain. For four months they bad been in 
great distress, the Waday people refusing to sell them 
any thing for themselves, or forage for their horses, all 
of which they were consequently obliged to part with, 
taking slaves for them, which they again exchanged for 
ostrich feathers, and any thing they could get. At Waday, 
all but twenty-six determined on proceeding to the south 3 
they, however, afterwards altered their minds, and took 
the direction of the army of Mohammed Ali, meaning to 
claim protection there. The twenty-six left Waday just 
before the Rhamadan (May) and followed the tracks of 
camels until they came to a katila of Fezzancers proceed- 
ing to Mourzuk. This kafila they jomned ; but in passin 
through the Tibboo Borgoo country, one of their camels 
strayed and tore a branch from a date tree, for which the 
Borgoo people beat and wounded one of the Mameluke 
slaves: this was resented by the Mamelukes, and a quar- 
rel ensued, which the Fezzancers in vain attempted to 
arrange. They also became sufferers: the Borghoo peo- 
ple attacked and followed the kafila for five days, durin 
which time twenty of the Mamelukes were killed, an 
thirteen of the Fezzaneers: the six remaining Mamelukes 
were now on their way to Tripoli, in the hope of obtain- 
ing from the Bashaw permission to pass the remainder ot 
their lives in his regency: they had lost forty thousand 
dollars since leaving Egypt. 

** Mohammed Bey describes the people of Borghoo and 
Waday as savages of the worst description, abhorring even 
the sight of a white man. I told him it was my intention 
to proceed in the direction of Darfoor, if possible : he re- 
plied, placing my hand in Boo-Khaleom’s, * Do not leave 
this good man, Sidi-Rais, if you hope to return.’ But 
rarely a kafila passes from Dongala to Darfoor ; to Bornou, 
never. 

“1 had succeeded,” continues Major Denham, * in 
engaging, on my return to Tripoli, as an attendant to 
accompany me to Bornou, a native of tle island of St. 
Vincent, whose real name was Adolphus Sympkins; but 
who, in consequence of his having run away from home, 
and in a merchant vsssel traversed half the world over, 
had acquired the name of Columbus; he had been several 

ears in the service of the Bashaw, spoke three European 
anguages, and perfect Arabic. This person was of the 
greatest service to the mission, and so faithful an.atten- 
dant, that his Majesty’s Government bave since employed 
him to accompany my former companion and colleague, 
Captain Clappperton, on the arduous service he is now 
engaged in: we had besides three free negroes, whom we 
had hired in ‘Tripoli as our private servants; Jacob, a 
Gibraltar Jew, who was a sort of store-keeper; four. men 
to look after our camels; and these, with Mr. Hillman 
and ourselves, made up the number of our household to 
thirteen persons. We were also accompanied by severa} 
merchants from Mesurata, Tripoli, Sockna, and Mour- 
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zuk, who gladly embraced the protection of our escort to, TI could have explained, by the number of cam: Is that had 


proceed to the interior with their merchandise. 

*¢ The Arabs in the service of the Bashaw of Tripoli, by 
whom we were to be escorted to Bornou, and on whose 
good conduct our succes almost wholly depended, were 
now nearly all assembled, and had been chosen from the 
most obedient tribes; they gated considerably in’ our 
ggoud opinion each day we became better acquainted with 
them: they were net only a gr at and most necessary pro- 
tection to us, breaking the yround as we were for any 
Europeans who might f How our steps, but enlivened us 
greatly on our dreary desert way by their infinite wit and 
sagacity, as well as by their poetry, extempore and tra- 
ditional. We had several avongst our party who shone 
as orators in verse, to use the idiom of their own expressive 
language, particularly one of the tribe of Boo Saiff Mara- 
booteens, or yvifted persons, who would sing for an hour 
together, faithfully describing the whole of our journey for 
the preceding fortnight, relating the most trifling occur- 
rence that bad hanpened, even to the name of the well, 
and the colour and taste of the water, with astonishing 
rapidity and humour, and in very tolerable poetry; while 
some of his traditionary ballads were beautiful. The 
names of the chiefs who were to accompany us Were as 
follows: 

**Of the tribe of M'’Garha, Sheikh Abdi Smud ben 
Erhoma, from the Syrtis, with seventy men. He often 
said that his father’s name was renowned tn song, for hav- 
jag killed one hundred men with his own hand in battle, 
and, please God! he should exceed bim, for he was but 
thirty-tive. and had brought forty to the ground already. 

** The M’Garhas are at this time in great favour with 
the Bashaw, and cntircly exempt from tribute of any sort, 
from having assisted him very materially in annihilating 
the Waled Suleyman; I must, therefore, give some ac- 
count of them. 

* They principally inhabit the Syrtis, where a consider- 
able body always remain; tribes of them, with their 
flocks, pitch t! er tents for the months of pasture wherever 
they can find forace. and in times of peace, even to within 
a few leagues of Tripoli, When the present Bashaw 
determined on putting a finishing stroke to the Waled 
Suleyman, by the extermination of the tribe, he, like a 
wily politician, sent offers of peace and protection to the 
M’Garhas, the ancient and inveterate enemies of tle 
Seffenusser. In their occasional skirmishes no quarter 
was given, and a Waled Suleyman literally sucked the 
blood of a M’Garha, after giving him the finishing blow : 
children were even called upon to follow their parent's 
example, so that they might imbibe all the hatred felt by 
their ancestors, and vice versa. The tribe of M'Garha 
readily accepted the Bashaw’s offers, and with their assist. 
ance, wbout six years back, the Waled Suleyman struggled 
with the power of the Bashaw for the last time. 

But we will (for the present) pass by the second journey 
ef Major Denham to Mourzuk, and his reunion with his 
eompanions; and also Dr. Oudney’s excursion, in ex- 
tremely bad health, from Mourzuk to Ghraat, that we 
may, in this paper, give some of the particulars of the 
march from Mourzuk to Kouka, on the Lake Tchad, and 
thence, of Major Denham’s expedition (south) to Mora, 
and warlike adventures, m conjunction with the Arabs and 

the Sultan of Mandara. 

The outset cf the exp dition was thus marked : 

* Much necessary arrangement had been made here by 
laying in a stock of dates, Ke. for our long journey, and 
at eleven a.m. we left Gatrone. The maraboot accom. 
panied Boo Khaloom outside the town, and having drawn 
—not a magic circle, but a paralellogram—on the sand, 
with his wand he wrote in it certain words of great import 
from the Koran; the crowd looking on in silent astonish- 
ment, while he assumed a manner both graceful and 
imposing, so 2s to make it impossible for oer one to feel 
at all inclined to ridicule his motions. When he had 
finished repeating the fatah aloud, he invited us singly 
to ride through the spot be had consecrated, and, having 
obeyed him, we silentiy proce ‘ded on our journey, without 
even repeating an adieu. * “3 e ° 

** The sultans of Fezzan probably think, that the only 
means of keeping these people in order is by keeping them 

poor. Their only produce is dates; but those are of ex- 
ecllent quality. No vegetables are raised here, and we 
eould not even procure an onion. Almost every town in 
Africa has its hans or wonder, and Tegerhy is not with- 
eutone. There is a well just outside the castle gates, the 
water of which, we were told inost gravely, * always rose 
wien a kafila was coming near the town! that the inhabi- 


tants always prepared what they had to sell on seeing this | heard of, a European ; atid to tread on ground, the know- 
water increase in bulk, for it never deceived them!’ In | ledge and true situation of which had hitherto been wholly 
sroof of this assertion, they pointed out to me how much | unknown. ; 
bi xx the water had been previous to our arrival, than it | sensations, and could scarcely be unaccompanied by strong 
wae at the moment we were standing on the brink. This hopes of our labours being beneficial to 


drank at it; but I saw it was better policy to believe what 
every body allowed to be true; even Boo-Khaloom ex- 
claimed, * Allah! God is great, powerful, and wise! How 
wonderful! Oh!" Over the inner gate of the castle there 
is a large hole through to the gateway underneath, and 
they tcll a story of a woman dropping trom thence a stone 
on the head of some leader who had gained the eurcr wall, 
giving him, by that means, the death of Abimelceh in 
sacred history. Hd sf ag ad ' 

** About sunset we halted near a well, within half a) 
mile of Meshroo. Round this spot were lying more than 
one hundred skeletons, some of them with the skin still 
remaining attached to the bones—not evon a hee sand 
thrown over them. The Arabs lauvhed heartily at my 
expression of horror, and said, ‘they were only blacks, 
nam boo!’ (damn their fathers!) and beyan knocking 
about the limbs with the butt end of their firelocks, say- 
ing, * This wasa woman! This was a youngster !" and 
such like unfecling expressions. The greater part of the 
unhappy people of whom these were the remains, had 
formed the spoils of the Sultan of Fezzan the year before 
T was assured that they had left Bornou with not above a 
quarter's aliowance for each, and that more died from 
want than fatigue. They were marched off with chains 
round their necks and legs: the most robust only arrived 
in Fezzan in a very debilitated state, and were there fat- 
tened for the Tripoli slave market. 

**Qur camels did not come up until it was quite dark, 
and we bivovacked in the midst of these unearthed re- 
mains of the victims of persecution and avarice, after a 
long day's journey of twenty-six miles, in the course of 
which one of our party counted one hundred and seven of 
these sk+ Tetons. 

.** Dee. 19.—Moved round a winding pass to the west, 
and, after an ascent of three hundred feet, descended a 
sandy steep to the east. ‘This was rather a picturesque 
spot, looking back upon Thenea. Our road lay over a 
long plain with a slight ridge. A fine naga (she camel) 
lay down on the road this day, as I thought from fatigue. 
The Arabs crowded round and commenced unloading 
her, when, upon inquiry, I found that she was suddenly 
taken in labour: about five minutes completed the ope- 
ration—a very fine little animal was literally dragged into 
light. It was then thrown across another camel, and the 
mother, after being reloaded, followed quietly after her 
offspring. One of the skeletons we passed to day, had a 
very fresh appearance ; the beard was still hanging to the 
skin of the face, and the features were still discernible. 
A merchant travelling with the kafila, suddenly exclaim- 
ed, * That wasmy slave! I left him behind four months 
ago, near this spot.“—* Muke haste! take him to the 
fsug,’ (market) said an Arab wag, * for fear any body else 
should claim him.’ We had no water, and a most fa- 
tiguing day. Sot “i ” - 

** Dec. 22.We_ moved before daylight, passing some 
rouzh sand-hills, mixed with red stone, to the west, over 
a plain of fine gravel, and halted at the maten, called El- 
Hammar, close under a bluff head, which had been in 
view since quitting our encampment in the morning. 
Strict orders had been given this day for the camels to 
keep close up, and for the Arabs not to straggle—the 
Tibboo-Arabs having been seen on the look out. During 
the last two days we had passed, on an average, from sixty 
to eighty or ninety skeletons each day ; but the numbers 
that lay about the wells at El-Hammar were countless. 
Those of two women, whose perfect and regular teeth be- 
spoke them young, were particularly shocking ; their 
arms still remained clasped round each other as they had 
expired, although the flesh had long since perished by 
being exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and the 
blackened bones only were left; the nails of the fingers, and 
some of the sinews of the hand, also remained; and part 
of the tongue of one of them still appeared through the 
teeth. We had now passed six days of desert without the 
slightest appearance of vegetation, and a little branch of 
the souak was brought to me here as a comfort and cu- 
Tivsity.”’ 

‘These extracts will afford some idea of what the travel- 
lers had to encounter on their way; and_ we will overstep 
a large track, to come at once to Kouka in Bornou. 





** Feb. 17.—This was to us a momentous day, and it 
seemed to be equally so to our conductors. Notwithstand- 
ing all the difticultics that had presented themselves at the 
various stages of our journey, we were at last within a few 
short miles of our destination ; were about to become ac- 
quainted with a people who had never scen, or scarcely 


These ideas, of course, excited no common 


whom we were shortly to mix: of our laying the first ston, 
ot a work which might lead to their civilization, if no 
their emancipation from all their prejudices and ignorance 
and probably, at the same time, open a field of commerce 
to our own country, which might increase its wealth and 
prosperity. Our accounts had been so contradictory of the 
state of this country, that no opinion could be formed a5 
to the real condition or the numbers of its inhabitant, 
We had been told that the Sheikh’s solciers were a fey 
ragged negroes, armed with spears, who lived upon the 
plunder of the Black Kaffir countries, by which he was 
surrounded, and which he was enabled to subdue by the 
assistance of a few Arabs who were in his service; and 
again, we had been assured that his forces were not only 
numerous, but to a certain degree well trained. The de. 
gree of credit which might be attached to these repory 
was nearly balanced in the scales of probability; and we 
advanced towards the town of Kouka in a most interesting 
state of uncertainty, whether we should find its chief a 
the head of thousands,.or be received by him under a tree, 
surrounded by a few naked slaves. 

‘© These doubts, however, were quickly removed. [ 
had ridden on a short distance in front of Boo-Khaloom, 
with his train of Arabs, all muunted, and dressed out in 
their best apparel, and, from the thickness of the trees, 
soon lost sight of them, fancying that the road could not 
be mistaken. I rode still onwards, and, on approaching 
a spot less thickly planted, was not a little surprised to see, 
in front of me, a body of several thousand cavalry drawn 
up in line, and extending right and left quite as far as | 
could see; and checking my horse, I awaited the arrival 
of my party, under the shade of a wide-spreading acacia, 
The Bornou troops remained quite steady, without noise 
or confusion; and a few horsemen, who were moving 
about in front giving directions, were the only persons 
out of the ranks. On the Arabs appearing in sight, a 
shout, or yell, was given by the Sheikh’s people, which 
rent the air; a blast was ~ Re from their rude instru. 
ments of music equally loud, and they moved on to mes 
Boo Khaloom and his Arabs. There was an appearance 
of tact and management in their movements which asto. 
nished me: three separate small bodies, from the centre 
and each flank, kept charging rapidly. towards us, to 
within a few feet of our horses’ heads, without checking 
the speed of their own, until the moment of their halt, 
while the whole body moved onwards. These i 
were mounted on small but very perfect horses, who 
stopped and wheeled from their utmest speed with great 
precision and expertness, shaking their ‘spears over theit 
heads, exclaiming, * Barca! barca! Alla hiakkum cha, 
alla cheraga !—Blessing! blessing! Sons of your ceun- 
try! Sons of your country !’ and returning quickly to the 
front of the body, in order to repeat the charge. While 
all this was going on, they closed in their right and left 
flanks, and surrounded the little body of Arab warriors $0 
completely, as to give the compliment of welcoming them 
very much the appearance of a declaration of their con- 
tempt for their weakness. I am quite sure this was pre. 
meditated ; we were all so closely pressed as to be nearly 
smothered, and in some danger from the crowding of the 
horses and clashing of the spears. Moving on was im- 
possible, and we therefore came to a full stop. Our chief 
was much enraged, but it was all to no purpose; he was 
only answered by shrieks of * Welcome!” and spears most 
unpleasantly rattled over our heads, expressive of the 
same feeling. This annoyance was not, however, of long 
duration; Barca Gana, the shiekh’s first general, a negro 
of a noble aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe. and 
mounted on a beautiful Mandara horse, made his ap- 
pearance; and, after a little delay, the rear was cleared 
of those who had pressed in upon us, and we moved on, 
although but very slowly, from the frequent impediment 
thrown in our way by these wild equestrians. 

** The Sheikh’s negroes, as they were called, meaning 
the black chiefs and tavourites, all raised to that rank by 
some deed of bravery, were habited in coats of mail com- 
posed of iron chain, which covered them from the throat 
to the knees, dividing behind, and coming on each side of 
the horse: some of them had helmets, or rather skull- 
caps, of the same metal, with chin-pieces, all sufficiently 
strong to ward off the shock of a spear. Their horses’ 
heads were also defended by plates of iron, brass, and sil- 
ver, just leaving sufficient room for the eyes of the animal. 
** At length, on arriving at the gate of the town, our- 
selves, Boo-Khaloom, and about a dozen of his followers, 
were alone allowed to enter the gates; and we proceeded 
along a wide street completely lined with spearmen. on 
foot, with cavalry in front of them, to the door of the 
Sheikh’s residence. Here the horsemen were formed up 
three deep, and we came toa stand; some of the chief 
attendants came out, and after a great many * Barcas! 
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mony. We were now again left sitting on our horses in 
the sun: Boo Khaloom began’ to lose all patience, and 
swore by the Bashaw's head that he would return to the 
tents if he was not immediately admitted: he got, how- 
ever, no satisfaction but a motion of the hand from one of 
the chie's, meaning ¢ wait patiently ;’ and [ whispered to 
him the necessity of obeying, as we were hemmed in on 
all sides, and to retire without permission would have heen 
as difficult as to advance. Barca Gana now appeared, and | 
made a sign that Boo-Khaloom should dismount : we were 
about to follow his example, when an intimation that | 
Boo-Khaloom was alone to be ndmitted, again fixed us to 
our saddles. Another half hour at least passed without 
any news from the interior of the building, when the | 
rates opened, and the four Englishmen only were called 
or, and we advanced to the skiffa (entrance) Here we 
were stopped most unceremoniously by the black guards 
in waiting, and wer2 allowed, one by one only, to ascend 
astaircase ; at the top of which we were again brought to 
a stand by crossed spears, and the open flat hand of a 
negro laid upon our breast. Boo-Khalvom came trom the 
inner chamber, and asked, * If we were prepared to salute 
the Sheikh as we did the Bishaw ? We replied, * Cer 
tainly ;? which was merely an ineiination of the head, 
and laying the right hand on the heart. He advised our 
laying our hands also on our heads ; but we rephed, * ‘The 
thing was impossible! we had but one manner of saluta- 
tion for any body, except our own sovereign !” 

* Another parley now took place, but in a minute or 
two he returned, and we were ushered into the presence 
of the Sheikh of Spears. We found him in a small dark 
vom, sitting on a carpet, plainly dressed in a blue tobe 
of Sondan and a shawl turban. ‘T'wo nezroes were on 
each side of him, armed with pistols, and on his carpet 
lay a brace of these instruments. Fire arms were hanging 
in different parts of the room, presents from the Bashaw 
and Mustapha L’Achmar, the Sultan of Fezzan, which 
are here considered as invaluable. His personal appear- 
ance Was prepossessing, apparently not more than torty- 
five or forty-six, with an expressive countenance, and a 
benevolent smile. We delivered our letter from the Ba- 
shaw and after he had read it, he inquired, * What was 
our object in coming ?? We answered, ‘To see the 
country merely, and to give an account of its inhabitants, 

roduce, and appearance; as our Sultan was desirous of 
inening every part of the globe.’ His reply was, * That 
we were welcome! and whatever he could show us would 

ive him pleasure; that he had ordered huts to be built 
forusin the town; and that we miyht then go, accom- 
panied by one of his people, to see them ; and that when 
we were recovered from the fatigue of our long journey, 
he would be happy to see us.” With this we took our 
leave. 

* Our huts were little, round, mud buildings, placed | 
within a wall, at no great distance from the residence of | 
the Sheikh. The enclosure was quadrangular, and had | 
several divisions formed by partitions of straw mats, where 
nests of huts were built, and occupied by the stranger 
merchants who accompanied the kafila: one of these divi- 
sions was assigned to us, and we crept into the shade of 
our earthly dwellings, not a little fatigued with our entrée 
and presentation. ; 

“‘ Our huts were immediately so crowded with visitors, 
that we had not a moment’s peace, and the heat was in- 
sufferable. Boo-Khaloom had delivered his presents from 
the Bashaw, and brought us a message of compliment, to- 
gether with an intimation that our own would be received 
on the following day. About noon we received a sum- 
Mons to attend the Sheikh; and we proceeded to the 
palace, preceded by our negroes, bearing the articles 
destined for the Sheikh by our Government; consisting of 
adouble-barrelled gun, by Wilkinson, with a box, and 
all the apparatus complete, a pair of excellent pistols in a 
case, two pieces of superfine broad cloth, red and blue, to 
which we added, a set of china, and two bundles of spices. 

“‘ The ceremony of getting into the presence was ridi- 
culous enough, although nothing could be more plain and 
devoid of pretension than the appearance of the Sheikh 
himself. e passed through passages lined with attends 








dvanced too quickly, we were suddenly arrested by these 
fellows, who caught forcibly hold of us by the legs, and 
had not the crowd prevented our falling, we should most 
infallibly have become prostrate before arriving in the 
presence. Previous to entering into the open court, in 
hich we were received, our papouches, or slippers, were 
hipped off by these active though sedentary gentlemen 








}the Begharmis.” 


weil pleased ; the powder-flusk, and the manner in which 
the charge is divided from the body of powder, did not 


escape his observation: the other articles were taken off 


by the slaves almost as soon as they were laid before him. 
Asain we were questioned as to the object of our visit.— 


The Sheikh, however, showed evident satisfaction at our 
assurance thatthe King of England had heard of Bornou 
and himself; and immediately turning to his kaganawha 
(counsellor) said, * ‘This 1s in consequence of our defeating 
Upen which, the chief who had most | 
distinguished himself in these memorable battles, Bagah 
' Furby (the @atherer of horses) seating himself in front of 
us, demanded, * Did he ever hear of me ?” 
diate reply of * Certainly,’ did wonders for our cause. 


The imme- 
Exclamations were generals; and, * Ah! then, your King 


We had nothing offered us by way of refreshment, and 


took our leave. 


** T may here observe, that besides occasional presents 


of bullocks, camel loads of wheat and rice, leathern skins 
of butter, jars of honey, and honey in the comb, five or 
six wooden bowls were sent us, morning and evening, con- 
taining rice, with meat, paste made of barley flour, sa- 


voury, but very greasy 3; and on our first arrival as many 
had been sent of sweets, mostly composed of curd and 
honey. 

** In England a brace of trout might be considered as a 
handsome present to a traveller sojourning in the neigh. 
bourhood of a stream, but at Bornou things are done dif- 
terently. A camel load of bream, and a sort of mullet, 
was thrown before our huts on the second morning after 


our arrival; and for fear that should not be sufficient, in 


the evening another was sent. 

** We had a fsug, or market, in front of one of the 
principal gates of the town. Slaves, sheep, and bullocks, 
the latter in great numbers, were the principal live stock 
for sale. There were at least fifteen thousand persons ga- 
thered together, some of them coming from places two and 
three days’ distant. Wheat, rice, and gussub, were abun- 
dant: tamarinds in the pod, ground nuts, ban beans, 


ochres, and indigo; the latter is very good, and in great 


use amongst the natives, to dye their tobes (shirts) and 
linen, stripes of deep indigo colour, or stripes of it alter- 
nately with white, being highly esteemed by most of the 
Bornou women; the leaves are moistened, and pounded 
up altogether, when they are formed into lumps, and so 
brought to market. Of vegetables there was a great 
scarcity—onions, bastard tomatoes, alone were offered for 
sale; and of fruits not any; a few limes, which the Sheikh 
had sent us from his garden, being the only fruit we had 
seven in Bornou. Leather was in great quantities; and 
the skins of the large snake, and pieces of the skin of the 
crocodile, used as an ornament for the scabbards of their 
daggers, were also brought to me for sale; and butter, 
leban (sour milk) honey, and wooden bowls, from Soudon, 
The costumes of the women, who tor the most part were 
the venders, were various: those of Kanem and Bornou 
were most numerous, and the former was as becoming as 
the latter had a contrary appearance. ‘The variety in cos- 
tume amongst the ladies consists entirely in the head orna- 
ments; the enly difference in the scanty covering which is 
bestowed on the other parts of the person, lies in the 
choice of the wearer, who éither ties the piece of linen, 
blue or white, under the arms, and across the breasts, or 
fastens it rather fantastically on one shoulder, leaving one 
breast naked. The Kanemboo women have small plaits 
of hair hanging down all around the head, quite to the 
poll of the neck, with a roli of leather or string of little 
brass beads in front, hanging down from the centre on 


; each side of the face, which has by no means an unbe- 


coming appearance: they have sometimes strings of silver 
rings instead of the brass, and a large round silver orna- 
ment in front of their foreheads. The female slaves from 
Musgow, a large kingdom to the south-east of Mandara, 


are particularly disagreeable in their appearance, although 
considered as very trustworthy, and capacle of great la- 
bour: their hair is rolled up in three large plaits, which 
extend from the forehead to the back of the neck, like the 
Bornowy ; one larger in the centre, and two smaller on 
each side: they have silver studs in their nose, and one 
large one just under the lower lip of the size of a shilling, 
which goes quite through into the mouth: to make room 
for this ornament, ¢, tooth or two is sometimes displaced. 


“The principal slaves are generally intrusted with the 


sale of such produce as the owner of them may have to 
dispose of ; and if they come trom any distance, the whole 


pf the chamber ; and we were seated on some clean sand | is brought on builocks, which are harnessed after the 


n each side of a raised bench of earth, covered with a car- 
bet, on which the Sheikh was reclining. We laid the gun 
nd the pistols together before him, and explained to fim 
he locks, turnscrews, and steel shotcases holding two 





fashion of the couatry, by a string or iron through the 
cartilage of the nose, and asaddle of mat. The masters not 
unfrequently attend the fsug with their spears, and loiter 
about without interfering ; purchascs are mostly made by 





charges each, with all of which he seemed exceedingly exchange of one commodity for another, or paid for by 


small beads, pieces of coral and amber, or the coarse linen 
manufactured by all the people, and sold at forty gubka 
j fora dodar. Amongst other articles offered to me for 
sale by the people (who, if [ stood still for an instant, 
crowded reund me) was a young lion and a monkey; the 
latter appeared really the more dangerous of the two, and 
from being a degree or two lighter in complexion than his 
master, he seemed to have a decided aversion to me 
* The lion walked about with great uncencern, confined 
merely by asmall rope round his neck held by the negro, 
who had caught him when he was pot two months old, 
and, having hal him for a pertod’ of three months, now 
wished to part with him ; he was about the size of a don- 
key colt, with very large limbs, and the people seemed to 
go very close to him, without much alarm, notwithstand- 





must be a great man!’ was re-echoed from every side. | ing he struck with his foot the leg of one man who stood 


| in his way, and made the blood flow copiously ; they open- 
led the ring which was formed round this noble animal as 
I approached 5 and, coming within two or three yards of 
him, he fixed his eyes upon me in a way that excited sen~ 
sations [ cannot describe, from which L was awakened by 
the fellow calling to me to come nearer, at the same time 
laying ms hand on the animal's back : a moment's recol- 
{tion convinced me that there could be no more danger 
nearer than where [ was, and I stepped boldly up beside 
the negro, and I believe should have laid my hand on the 
lion the next moment; but, after looking carelessly at 
me, he brushed past my legs, broke the ring, and pulled 
his conductor away with him, overturning several who 

tood before him, and bounded off to another part, where 
there were fewer people.” 

At Birnie the Sultan of Bornou resides ; but the Sheikh 
is the lord and master—the muirs du palais of African 
government, and the Sultans in these parts merely shadows 
with pageantry attached to them. But even the remark- 
able visit to Birnie and the Sultan we shall omit, for the 
purpose of copying an account of still greater interest. 
Major Denham with much difticulty was allowed to join a 
predatory expedition to Mandara (the furthest south which 
was penetrated) in which Boo-Khaloom was conjoined with 
Barca Gana. 

** Chiefs in this part of Africa are accompanied by as 
many personal followers as they think proper to maintain, 
both as horse and foot-men: some of them form the band, 
if I may so call it. Barca Gana had five mounted, who 
kept close behind him, three of whom carried a sort of 
drum, which hung round their necks, and beat time while 
they sang extempore songs; one carried a small pipe made 
of areed, and the other blew, on a buffalo’s horn, loud 
and deep-toned blasts, as we moved through the wood : 
but by far the most entertaining and useful were the run- 
ning footmen, who preceded the Kashella, and acted as 
pioneers; they were twelve in number, and carried long 
forked poles, with which they, with great dexterity, kept 
back the branches, as they moved on at a quick pace, 
constantly keeping open a path, which would without 
them really have been ene passable; they, besides 
this, were constantly crying aloud something about the 
road, or the expedition, as they went on. For example : 
—* Take care of the holes !—avoid the branches !—Here 
is the road !—take care of the tulloh !—its branches are 
like spears—worse than spears Keep off the branches !” 
‘Kor whom 2?’ * Barca Gana.’—* Who in battle is like 
rolling of thunder?’ * Barca Gana !’—* Now for Man- 
dara !—now for the Kerdies !—now for the battle of spears ! 
—Who is our leader?” ‘* Barca Gana.’—* Here is the 
wadey, but no water.’—* God be praised "—* In battle, 
who spreads terror around bim, like a buffalo in his rage 2° 
* Barca Gana.’* 

** This sort of question and answer, at once useful and 
exhilarating, is constantly kept up until the time of 
halting.” 

(To be continued.) 





#*** The band also sang some extempore verses on my join- 
ing them, of which the following is nearly a literal transia 
tion, and delighted their chief excessively :— 
Christian man he come, 

Friend of us and Sheikobe; 
White man, when he hear my song, 

Fine new tobe give me. 








Christian man all white, 
And dollars white have he; 

Kanourie like him come, 
Black man’s friend to be. 


See Felatah, how he run; 
Barca Gana shake his spear: 
White man carry two-mouthed gun, 
That's what make Felatah fear.” 
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Covresponvence. 


PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS, 
- <= 


** Man too often takes the tone of his ideas on the authority 

of others, who have an interest in deceiving him.” 
———- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1k,-Y our correspondent of **Slate-hall,” in descanting 
om superoatural appearances, &c. seems willing to cling to 
eerly impressions and popular errors, notwithstanding his 
apparent readiness to adit that **many things must be 
even sceptically examined,” before either their existence 
or influence 1s admitted by the mind. He * enters a so- 
lemn protest against that narrowness and littleness of mind 
which is unable or unwilling to distinguish between the 
marvellous and the absurd 3 and which even ventures to 
circumscribe the power of the Alwighty, by pronouncing 
every thing out of the common order of things to be im- 
possible, because it surpasses his limited capacity to com- 
prebend."? ** Damnant quod non intelligunt,” was intend. 
ed by Quintillian to apply (or, at least, is very applicabley 
to literary criticisim, rhetoric, and public declamation, of 
which that author is so conspicuous an advocate. 1 say 
it is more applicable to those critics who condemn produc- 
tions they cannot understand than to the considerations 
and practices of true philosophy. But the saying may be 
rendered **ipsos terrent, sed non intelligunt.” Perhaps 
Cicero might be quoted on one side of the question, ** Nec 
me ista torrent, gue mihi a te ad timerem propanuntur.” 

The greatest error in modern philosophy is not more re- 
prehensible than the superstitious doctrine of its enemies. 
If the one 4s liable to condemn that which it cannot under- 
stand, the other actually terrifies its adherents with that 
which cannot be explained ; it affirms things in themselves 
inexplicable, and believes things incomprehensible. It 
were well for mankind if they permitted themselves the 
proper use of their reasoning powers, in reflecting on the 
many gross impositions which knavery and self-interest, 
tyranny and superstition, ignorance and enthusiasm, have, 
from time to time, practised on the weak and credulous : 
por is the Catholic religion more addicted to these imposi- 
tions than any other, if duly examined. 

All the religious sects and denominations under heaven's 
high canopy have been more or less influenced by enthusi- 
asm and superstition. Their doctrines have been misap- 
plied, misconducted, and misinterpreted, in all ages and 
countries, because man has mingled his own passions with 
the creeds of his faith. The Protestant, the Catholic, the 
Sectarian, the Mahometan, the Pagan, the Brahmin, all, 
all are too apt to substitute imagination for reality, enthu- 
siasm for reflection, and passion for reason. Hence the 
holy wars, inquisitions, burnings, hangings, imprison- 
ments, amercements, proscriptions, disqualifications, &c, 

Pope observes that 
“faith, by each man, is applied 

‘To one small sect, and all are damn'd beside.” 

Man has too often arrogated to himself imaginary 
powers and privileges ; presumed on supernatual interposi- 
tion in particular cases of danger and of difficulty ; declared 
that the order of nature has been retarded, and the cco- 
nomy of Omnipotence deranged, in order to save his mise- 
rable life for a few short years—perhaps hours; or to 
eonvince this or that person of the truth of a certain tenet. 
1 should feel happy to hear of those things to which your 
correspondent attaches belief. I am glad to perceive he gives 
no credence to * ghost stories ;"" and by so doing declares 
Dr. Johnson not to be orthodox. I never yet knew a person 





fancy created, brain-begotten goblin,—an airy phantom 
of a weak imagination,—the nurse’s rod, and the gran- 
dame’s baby ! 





unto her, Be not afraid, for what sawest thou? And the 
; Woman said unto Saul, I see gods ascending out of the 
learth. And he said unto her, What form is he of ? And 


With regard to my quotation from your correspondent’s | she said, An old man cometh up, and he is covered with, 


remarks, I do not think that any person of common judg- 


mantle. And Saul perceived that it was Samuel, and he 


ment would presume to ** circumscribe the power of the | stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed himself” 
, 


Almighty,”’ although he may deny the existence of prodi 
| gies, inspirations, awful presentiments, &c. &c. No man 
| who admits the mutability and omnipotence of the Deity 
| can, for 4 moment, prescribe any limits to his operations ; 
| although such person may reasonably enough conclude 
| that God is not employed in unnecessary or unworthy ac- 
| tions. 

Liverpool. L. 
EE 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In consequence of having observed in your paper 
of April 11, a notice calling upon me to produce my facts 
in support of supernatura] appearances, [ will now, after 
a few preliminary observations, proceed to them, though 
it had previously been my intention to send you a letter 
more particularly on the subject of presentiments, before 
adducing any instances. 

Your correspondent, Dr. Timothy Twist, will find in 
my second letter, dated April 5, 1826, remarks, which had 
they not been previously written, his communication 
would certainly have drawn forth, and which he may, 
therefore, consider as an answer to his epistle. 

It is evident that your correspondent, Dr. Timothy 
Twist, has prejudged the question, and brings to the dis- 
cussion of it a mind any thing but open to conviction ; 
and that his only object in taking up the cudgels, is, to 
use his own phrase, ** to enjoy a laugh, not at the expense 
of me, but of his hobgoblin majesty.” It is not Dr. 
Timothy Twist, nor such as he that I can hope to con- 
vince by any thing I can bring forward. But before I 
quit the subject of his letter, I would wish to remind him, 
that the only effect of ridicule and scoffs, is to prejudice 
the minds of his opponents against the doctrine he holds 
forth. His letter, Mr. Editor, convinces me of the truth 
of your observations, ‘*that I am not to expect to be 
treated with any ceremony by the sceptics.” 

There is, however, one part of his communication 
worthy of serious consideration. He speaks of the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from suffering the imagination to 
dwell on anticipated evil. But truth, Sir, is not to be re. 
jected because it may be productive of unhappy conse- 
quences. If a faith in presentiments be well founded, it 
is not to be relinquished even from a fear of its making 
the believer melancholy and miserable through life. 

As Doctor Timothy Twist informs me, I do not expect 
to find any lack of those who will endeavour to explain 
away every thing I lay before them; nevertheless, I hope 
soon to convince him that a fact, though stripped naked, 
is a fact still. 

I will now proceed to my facts. I have by me many 
which, could I make them public, would, I think, at 
once satisfy every mind: but these I am prohibited from 
mentioning. I am, therefore, obliged to take the best 
authenticated of those cases, in which the parties con- 
cerned are now living; and I trust your correspondents 
will, instead of condemning them all as visionary.and un- 
founded, give themselves the trouble to consider each cir- 
cumstance connected with them, and then disprove them 
if they can. 

I shall begin with the earliest instance we have on re- 
cord, viz. the apparition of Samuel, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, before Christ. The account is to be found in the 
first book of Samuel, and the 26th chapter. Saul, finding 








who could define to me Ais own idea of a ghost. One 
man, indeed, who superstitiously believes in the fairy | 
tribe, teld me they were shadows ; but these are reflected | 
from matter, being the obstruction of light beaming on a | 
certain other portion of matter. Does it occupy space ? | 
No! Then it bas no existence; it ie a nonentity, a! 


that the Lord would not answer his repeated calls, was 
compelled to seek for information at the hands of one of 
those whom he had recently issued an edict for expelling 
from the land. He entreated the witch of En-dor to call 
up Samuel from the dead. ** And when the woman saw 


&e. 

On this I will make but four brief observations, ani 
then leave it to the consideration of your correspondents, 

1. As far as the history informs us, Saul was a my 
strong in body and firm in mind, and by no means on 
likely to be imposed upon, or prevented by fear from 
exercising a clear judgment. 

2. He was perfectly well acquainted with Samuel, an 
could not be mistaken as to his identity. 

3. There were three witnesses besides himself, one x 
least of whom knew Samuel by sight. 

4. We may presume that it really was Samuel th 
prophet who appeared, from the complete accomplishmen, 
of the prediction he uttered. 

As soon as your correspondents have explained away 
this fact, I am perfectly prepared to produce seven 























others. H. D, 
Slate-hall, April 16, 1826. 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Ce rier.) 
Barometer | Uhermo-| thermo-/bxtreme] State of Remarks 
a meter8 | meter during [the Wind at 
noon, morning | noon. Night. | at noon, | noon. 
April. | 
12 |29 13] 44 GO|] 47 O} 40 O|N.N.W./Rain. 
13 | 29 90; 453 O} 504 0] 42 O W. = {Rain. 
14 | 29 93/ 483 0) 56 0O;| 47 O W. {Fair. 
15 |} 29 92| 51 O| 58 O| 50 O W._ |Fair. 
16 | 30 16] 50 0} 56 O} 48 O|W.N.W. Pair. 
17 | 30 20} 493 O} 553 O} 463 O| N.W. |Fair. 
18!30 19] 46 O| 52 0} 40 O| S.S.W.|Fair. 
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To Correspondents. 


ComMPLETION OF EDWARD, THE NEW FRENCH Novet.—Ow 
original translation of this favourite and affecting works 
this day brought to a close; and we have anticipated th 
London publishers in this and in some former instances, m 
translation of Edward having yet appeared in this country, 
except through the Kaleidoscope. A gentleman was en- 
gaged in Paris to execute the task, but it was abandoned, 
owing to the unprecedented stagnation in the literary mz. 
ket, which has suffered of late as much asthe cotton market. 





AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS.— Although this paragraph will 
be some time in reaching our New York correspondent, 
still we shall avail ourselves of this medium to assure the 
editor of the Journal of Science, that we shall most readily 
send out the Kaleidoscope in exchange for his interesting 
publication; and we shall not fail to abide by the instrw 
tions given jn J. G.’s note. . 


AFRica.—We have dedicated two pages and a half of this day! 
Kaleidoscope to the interesting narratives of Major Denham, 
Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oudney; and it is our 
intention to give a still larger portion of that work in our 
next, as we are of opinion that we cannot perform a mor 
acceptable service to our readers. 





DgAF AND Dump CommunicaTions—We have been favourd 
by J. P. A. with an interesting report of a dialogue (if it ca 
be so termed) between a master who can both hear an 
speak, with one of his pupils, born deaf and dumb.—0w 
correspondent dates Gloucester-place, Low-hill, where Wt 
presume there is an academy for the instruction of tp 
deaf and dumb. ; 


Music.—The original piece of G. H. is in the hands of ow 
compositor. 











ders next week, 


Silurius, whose communication we some time since acknow, 
Jedged, is informed that it is our intention to publish bi 
lines, with the omission of some of the introduetory verse 


If Basil's story should not appear within a | fortnight, the av 
thor may conclude that we have reasons for cencludm 
that it would not be generally interesting to our readers. 


d to our 





Emma Flower shall be introd 








Privted, ublished, ; and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, bf 





Samuel she cried. with a loud voice, &c. And they said 


E. Sura & Co. 75, Lord-strect, Liverpool. 
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